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Abstract: This paper will focus on texts like Dryden’s that nationalized colonization and thus justified it. 
Nationalistic works on the conversation about the ‘New World’ left out one key group: indigenous Americans. The 
transposition of European ideas about the Americas is evident in Dryden’s work because of his interest in 
supporting or justifying the colonial ventures of the western hemisphere. The Indian Emperour itself connects to 
the European discourse on colonization through the dichotomy Dryden creates between the ‘old’ and ‘new’ world 
and the nobility of certain indigenous characters like Montezuma. The Indian Emperour most notably connects to 
later colonial discourse through Dryden’s placement of the English people in the play. While the English are not 
physically present in Mexico, Dryden refers to his own collective nationality as a necessary replacement or superior 
successor to the lands of the ‘New World.’ In this paper, | argue that Dryden’s idea of the necessary replacement, 
or the worthy colonizer, speaks heavily to later colonial themes and myths in North American literature, where 
various heroic figures act as intermediaries between the European ‘civilized’ world and the western frontier. 
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Introduction 

As the continents of the western hemisphere became prominent sites of European imperialization in 
the seventeenth century, writers from various nations began to discuss these conquests through a 
variety of genres. The Indian Queen (1692) and The Indian Emperour (1667) were products of this 
popular colonial discourse in what has been termed by some historians ‘The Age of Exploration.’ 
Dryden’s plays about the Mesoamerican world act as influential texts that perform common facets of 
European discourse on colonization. This study is interested in focusing on aspects of Dryden’s play that 
connect to later colonial attributes located in mainly North American texts on the same subject. To do 
this, it is key to look at the sources Dryden himself used to create both The Indian Queen and The Indian 
Emperour. From there, the colonialist discussion among European writers will be traced through 
Enlightenment thought to the mythic formations of the American frontier that Americanists identify as 
pivotal to the westward expansion of the United States. 

Unlike postcolonial studies, this paper will focus on texts like Dryden’s that nationalized colonization 
and thus justified it. Steven Zwicker describes John Dryden’s work as something that “came to embody 
an idea of national culture at a moment when ideas of empire and nationhood had more than begun to 
hold sway” (11). These nationalistic works on the conversation about the ‘New World’ left out one key 
group: the people who lived in the Americas. This transposition of purely European ideas about the 
Americas is evident in works such as Dryden’s and others interested in supporting or justifying the 
colonial ventures of the western hemisphere. The Indian Emperour itself connects to the European 
discourse on colonization through the dichotomy Dryden creates between the ‘old’ and ‘new’ world. 
Also, the nobility of certain indigenous characters like Montezuma is evident in later Enlightenment 
thought and North American literature. The Indian Emperour most notably connects to later colonial 
discourse through Dryden’s placement of the English people in the play. While the English are not 
physically present in Mexico, Dryden refers to his own collective nationality as a necessary replacement 
or superior successor to the lands of the ‘New World.’ This idea of the necessary replacement, or the 
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worthy colonizer, speaks heavily to later colonial themes in North American literature, where various 
heroic figures act as intermediaries between the European ‘civilized’ world and the western frontier. 
Whereas later pro-colonial theory often places this European figure in the physical space of the ‘New 
World,’ The Indian Emperour depicts a period before this enactment through performed anti-Spanish 
rhetoric and the references to the English audience in the pre-texts bookending the play itself. By 
establishing a connection between Dryden’s drama and the North American colonial myth of the 
nineteenth century, we can see how perceptions of the ‘New World’ were informed by certain 
narratives that developed over the long period of conquest in the western hemisphere. 


Dryden’s Source Materials 

John Dryden developed his dramatic material from accounts of Spanish conquest in Mesoamerica 
and, as many scholars contend, William Davenant’s famous work The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru 
(1658). Along with the historical records of conquest like the travel accounts of Bartolomé de las Casas 
and Samuel Purchas, Davenant’s text and the performance it produced influenced Dryden’s own ‘New 
World’ plays. The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru thematized English superiority in a manner Dryden 
mimics in both The Indian Queen and The Indian Emperour. These English performances correspond to 
both las Casas’ The Tears of the Indians (1656) and Purchas’ His Pilgrimage (1613, 1614) in the way they 
pity the indigenous people under Spanish rule. For example, in the section “Of the Kingdome of 
Yucatan,” Bartolomé de las Casas writes, “there might have been erected by the Spaniards many brave 
and large Cities where they might have liv’d as in a Paradise, had they not rendered themselves totally 
unworthy of any such benefits through their own enormities and impieties” (61-62). The impieties las 
Casas mentions include making “war upon these innocent Indians living peaceably in their houses, and 
offering injury to none, destroying many people” (62). A formula of indigenous pity and Spanish scorn 
presented in these accounts is reproduced in many English ‘New World’ dramas. 

However, unlike las Casas, Davenant and Dryden use their ‘New World’ dramas to furnish overt 
English nationalism. Dougald MacMillan notes that Dryden models Davenant in various features of his 
own plays including “the ‘Native Innocence’ and happiness of the primitive Indians, prophecies of the 
coming of a conqueror, the effect on the natives of the first sight of the Spanish ships and of the men 
themselves” (359). The most notable aspect of Davenant’s work is his anti-Spanish rhetoric. In the 
section titled “The Argument of the whole Designe, consisting of six entries,” Davenant provides a 
simple explanation for the purpose of his performance. He writes, “the Designe is first to represent the 
happy condition of the People of Peru antiently, when their inclinations were governed by nature” (2). 
Shortly after this description, Davenant writes, “it likewise proceeds to the Spaniards Conquest of that 
Incan Empire, and then discovers the cruelty of the Spaniards over the Indians, and over all Christians” 
(3). John Dryden sought to similarly criticize Spanish conquest in the ‘New World’ after his English 
contemporary. 

The performance of “Spanish-ness” is also on display in both The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru and 
The Indian Emperour. Ayanna Thompson notes that the anti-Spanish rhetoric of Davenant’s pseudo- 
masque is displayed by using props. As she suggests, “racial difference had to be conveyed not by 
actions or words... but through props and costumes alone” (79). This was due, in part, to the 
Commonwealth’s ban on plays during the eleven-year Interregnum of England. Racial difference 
between the Incans and the Spaniards could not be articulated through dialogue or speech. Props, 
clothing, adornments, and objects became the racial differentiator between groups of people. Whereas 
Incan characters were dressed in feathers, the conquistadores were signified through their use of “guns, 
dress, and instruments of torture” (Thompson 80). In the fifth entry of Davenant’s work, Spanish 
conquistadores torture an Incan Priest of the Sun as he delivers a mournful speech. The priest laments: 
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What Race is this, who for our punishment 

Pretend that they in haste from Heav’n were sent, 

As just destroyers of Idolatry? 

Yet will they not permit 

We should our Idolls quit, 

Because the Christian Lawe makes Converts free. (20) 


From such a speech, Davenant is clearly criticizing the Spanish conquest and their supposedly 
Christian prerogatives for the Mesoamerican peoples. During a time of religious strife, many English 
writers denounced Catholicism in favor of Protestantism by showing the way Catholic nations brutalized 
indigenous people. Since Davenant wrote this performance during the Puritan-held English 
Commonwealth, the anti-Catholic aspects of the piece assert a sense of Protestant excellence. 

Similarly, in The Indian Emperour, the trio of conquistadores who lead the conquest of the Aztec 
capital are signified by the objects they use to succeed in defeating Montezuma. Human torture devices 
once again become an object associated with the Spanish, as they use it on Montezuma and one of the 
Indian Priests of Tenochtitlan. Driven by a lust for wealth, Pizarro and a Christian Priest place 
Montezuma and the Indian High Priest on a torture rack. Pizarro states, 


Since neither threats nor kindness will prevail, 

We must by other means your minds assail; 

Fasten the Engines; stretch ‘um at their length, 

And pull the steightned Cords with all your strength. (V. ii 11-14) 


The anti-Catholic sentiment in this scene is quite clear. Rather than pursuing religious ends, the 
Christian Priest conspires with Pizarro to extract information from the tortured Aztecs. By implementing 
this scene in The Indian Emperour, William Davenant’s piece on Spanish conquest in Peru is echoed. Of 
course, in Cruelty, Englishmen are also placed on the rack beside the Incans—a purely imagined event to 
prompt patriotism against Spain. Indeed, as MacMillan has noted, “Dryden had to combine the action of 
the conquest of Mexico with that of the conquest of Peru” (360). This is most notable in the placement 
of Francisco Pizarro, the conquistador responsible for conquering the Incans, in The Indian Emperour. 
Historian Andrés Reséndez claims that Pizarro’s Peruvian conquest “had been achieved at a great human 
cost” (4). His ruthlessness prompted Spanish “friars and the crown officials to launch a reformist 
movement to change Spain’s method of conquest and convince colonizers of the essential humanity of 
the Indians” (Reséndez 4). The character of Pizarro, then, is the perfect characterization of Spanish 
brutality in the Americas. By placing him in Mexico, MacMillan suggests that Dryden was then able to 
pin all the vices “the English were in the habit of attributing to their rivals in the exploitation of America” 
(360). The point of using torture devices to identify the Spanish and placing Francisco Pizarro in the play 
serves an English nationalistic goal. The negative connotations attached to the Spanish characters in 
both performances reveal the English consensus of Spanish colonization in Mesoamerica. 

While there are many other similarities between Davenant’s production and Dryden’s play, it is the 
anti-Spanish rhetoric that is most influential to the discourse of English colonialism. Since the Spanish do 
not possess the inherent traits necessary to successfully colonize the ‘New World,’ conquest should be 
an English responsibility. This “black legend” of the Spanish conquistadores “alibied British imperialism, 
a form presumed superior to the Spanish cross-and-booty model, while noble savagism identified 
indigenes as relative primitives whose natural virtues and capacities were inferior to those of (Christian) 
Europeans” (Orr 115). In both performances, the characterization of the Spanish adds to the English 
colonial perceptions in the seventeenth century. Both Davenant and Dryden construct performances 
that promote English superiority by depicting America’s brutal subjugation to a Catholic nation. In 
Davenant’s work, Englishmen even come to aid the Peruvian people by fighting against the yoke of 
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Spanish oppression. Dryden does not pursue such an obvious style of patriotism, but he nonetheless 
calls on his own nation to consider and enact an ‘improved’ imperialism—one that advances 
Protestantism. In this way, Dryden’s play interacts with earlier colonial texts that have similar intentions. 


The Indian Queen: Prequel to Dryden’s Play 

Since The Indian Emperour acts as a sequel to Dryden and Sir Robert Howard’s The Indian Queen, 
looking at the differences and continuities between the two discloses aspects of colonialist writing in the 
seventeenth century. The Indian Queen follows the same Montezuma who figures prominently in The 
Indian Emperour, but in a different Mesoamerican world that has not yet been breached by colonial 
ventures. Instead, there is conflict between the Peruvian and Mexican leaders. Thus, the performances 
attached to these characters, the speeches delivered, and the traits of the characters all embody the 
European perceptions of a pre-colonial or, more accurately, a not-yet-conquered America. In the 
prologue, a young boy and girl announce the loss of an Eden-like state of being. Speaking first, the boy 
announces an awakening from a state of innocence or perfection where “neither heat could pierce, nor 
cold invade; / Where bounteous nature never feels decay / And opening buds drive falling fruits away” 
(4-6). The girl, Quevira, responds to her counterpart’s distress by questioning, “Why should men quarrel 
here, where all possess / As much as they can hope for by success?” (7-8). Though the main conflict in 
The Indian Queen occurs between the two Mesoamerican empires, Mexico and Peru, this prologue is 
integral because it notes a drastic shift. This shift primarily occurs because of the turmoil and conflict 
existent between two imagined nations of the drama. Within this conflict, various characters of Peruvian 
and Mexican descent clash with each other. As JM Armistead argues, “through the clash of these 
passions, a higher law emerges that is essentially Christian in orientation, unbeknown to the pagan 
survivors it favors” (26). By starting The Indian Queen with such a prologue and advancing it into a 
Mesoamerican conflict, Dryden imagines a history that suits itself to colonization. 

Another aspect of the prologue that suits itself to Dryden’s own timeline of colonization is the 
prophecy that the young boy addresses. He says, “By ancient prophecies we have been told, / Our world 
shall be subdued by one more old” (11-12). From the outset of this play, then, colonization is hinted at 
as inevitability. Another way to show this inevitability, as Armistead points out, is that the indigenous 
peoples’ deities referenced in The Indian Queen have been relegated to the mere role of prophecy. They 
can no longer act with any agency to impact or change the course of events, but simply predict the 
future with apparent accuracy. In place of the deities, “the course of Mexican history falls under the 
direction of those who would try to understand and cooperate with Providential change rather than of 
those who would force history to satisfy their own desires” (Armistead 30). In essence, Dryden hints that 
a shift from pagan to Christian rule is imminent in the Americas. For this transition to begin, indigenous 
leaders like Montezuma must possess some proto-Christian system of belief. By the end of The Indian 
Queen, “Montezuma [is] purged of thralldom to his own will and passions and, through the catalytic 
relationship with Orazia, reincarnate[s] the more Christian traits of Acacis” (Armistead 32). Therefore, 
Montezuma’s transformation prepares the way for Spanish conquest which comes soon after in The 
Indian Emperour. \n Act |, Scene Il, of this sequel, Guyomar announces the arrival of the conquistadores 
with both wonder and fear. In speaking of his experience, the High Priest replies, “Old Prophecies 
foretell our fall at hand, / When bearded men in floating Castles Land” (123-124). With the arrival of the 
Spanish and the events that ensue as consequence, Dryden transposes the biblical framework of the Fall 
(Genesis 1-3) on the colonial account he is retelling in both The Indian Queen and The Indian Emperour. 

For Dryden, historicizing the Christian conception of the Fall on the Americas starts with the prologue 
of The Indian Queen where the boy and girl announce a coming change to the innocent, perfect world. 
The remaining story of both The Indian Queen and The Indian Emperour details the Fall itself. Roger 
Martin argues that writers like Dryden added in their own religious frameworks on ‘New World’ 
narratives because they could not accept “that an entire, alternate, human world could develop, 
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worship, and thrive without desire for, interest in, or need of Western Christianity” (325). Kathleen 
Wilson similarly claims that “the challenge in the seventeenth and for much of the eighteenth century 
was to explain unity in the face of difference and so uphold Christian orthodoxy” (10). From the 
Mesoamerican battles to the Spanish conquest of Tenochtitlan, Dryden structures both ‘New World’ 
plays around the Christian conception of the origins of humanity. Gonzdlez-Trevifio, focusing on the 
feathers worn by the actors playing the indigenes, contends that such props “could be directly 
associated with a prelapsarian state of innocence, as if part of the world which had hitherto remained 
unknown to European eyes had somehow escaped the consequences of Adam’s Fall” (109). While later 
colonial discourse examines the nature of innocence in the indigenous people of America more closely, 
there is a notable connection made here with Dryden’s work. The main difference, however, is that the 
Mesoamerican characters in The Indian Emperour do experience the Fall through Spanish encroachment 
and their own inner conflict with each other. For example, Odmar betrays his own family in favor of the 
conquistadores who attack Tenochtitlan. As the conflict between the Aztecs and the Spaniards 
intensifies, Alibech attempts to first convince Guyomar to release the captured Cortés so that the 
starvation of their own people will come to an end. Guyomar refuses with a “bleeding heart” and 
chooses to serve Montezuma’s empire regardless of the outcome (IV. li 94). Then, Alibech easily 
convinces Odmar by agreeing to marry him if he commits the treasonous act. He responds, “To save our 
Lives our Freedom | betray—/—Yet since | promis’d it | will obey; / ’le not my Shame nor your 
Commands dispute” (IV. ii 133-134). Odmar and Alibech attest the fallen state of the Aztecs in this 
drama. Thus, there are characters like Montezuma and Guyomar who exemplify proto-Christian virtue, 
as JM Armistead contends (26). At the same time, though, there are indigenes that possess traits 
contrary to Dryden’s own religious morality. 

The Spanish conquistadores in Dryden’s play, however, do not represent the salvific mediator that 
might be expected in the biblical conception of the Fall and Redemption. On the contrary, as it has 
already been noted, the Spaniards in Dryden’s work are “not heroic conquistadors, but fortunate 
opportunists” (Thompson 80). Indeed, their desire for wealth leads to the demise of characters that 
embody virtue and nobility. Despite this, Ter Ellingson notes that “the conquest of the Spanish is a 
foreordained outcome” (38). Along this line of argument, Ellingson suggests that “Dryden here, as in all 
his dramas, is not concerned with the clash of ethnic groups or cultures except to the extent that they 
provide plot, motivation, and coloring for the clash of noble-minded heroes” (38). In other words, 
Dryden is more concerned with demonstrating nobility in different characters from different 
backgrounds; Montezuma and Guyomar from Mexico, as well as Cortés from Spain, all reflect this trait. 
Once again, this line of argument returns to the biblical transposition that Dryden has laid out in his 
‘New World’ dramas. The prologue in The Indian Queen asserts a fall from innocence, and the remaining 
plot of the two plays reflects a sort of providential inevitability where the ‘moral’ and ‘immoral’ 
characters meet to carry out a specific design. Though the Spaniards bring greater destruction to the 
Aztec Empire that they plunder, their entrance into Dryden’s plot serves as the felix culoa moment from 
the perspective of English nationalism. 

Montezuma’s torture scene and subsequent suicide catalyze the felix culpa moment because of its 
Christological implications. In Act V, Scene II, when Pizarro and the Christian Priest bound Montezuma, 
the stage directions read that the two Spaniards “fasten [Montezuma and the Indian Priest] to the racks, 
and then pull them” (V. ii). Such imagery and performance of a gruesome scene draws heavily on the 
conventions of Christ’s crucifixion. While Montezuma does not die on the rack, his torture does lead to 
his eventual choice to commit suicide. In these moments of violence, Montezuma delivers eloquent 
speeches retorting the Spanish justification for torture, shattering all assumptions of Spanish superiority. 
During the back and forth, Montezuma says, 
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That all Religions with each other Fight, 

While only one can lead us in the Right. 

But till that one hath some more certain mark, 

Poor humane kind must wander in the dark. (V. ii 55-58) 


This “certain mark” of a true religion seems to have already penetrated Montezuma’s psyche. It is 
this same sort of proto-Christianity that has already taken root in the emperor’s person. For not only is 
he aware that his own deities are not ‘true,’ but he is also wholly suspicious of the Roman Catholicism 
professed by the conquistadores. Bridget Orr asserts that this dialogue between Amerindians and 
European colonizers was a common generic convention of the seventeenth century (119). In most 
intercourses of this nature, Dryden’s included, the conquered acquires the upper hand. As Orr notes, 
“the rhetorical process thus reverses the conqueror’s historic triumph with a rhetorical loss at the hands 
of a defeated enemy who is revealed as the victor’s ethical and intellectual superior” (119). As a result, 
Montezuma becomes a sacrificial figure who proves to both the conquistadores and the English 
audience watching the production that Spanish colonization of Mexico is unjust. While he commits 
suicide because of his loss of empire, it is through his own sacrifice that he brings forth a potential route 
to redemption. This route serves Dryden’s nationalistic interest because it is the English nation—its 
tolerance and its Protestantism—that will bring ‘redemption’ to the ‘New World.’ As Bridget Orr points 
out, many English texts of this period had the “constant drumbeat of anti-Catholic deist rhetoric that 
underscores the indigenes’ readiness for conversion to Protestantism” (123). This is certainly the case in 
Dryden’s Indian Emperour. The Fall of the ‘New World’ has already occurred and it is construed as a 
fortunate Fall because it enables the imagined natives of the land to discover their need for the true 
religion of a “certain mark” that only the English nation can provide. 


Theology and “The Fall” in Colonial Discourse 

The Protestant theological conceptions of “The Fall” and its attachment to the American continents 
extend well into other colonial texts and discourses. A notable connection is the Puritan idea of the 
errand in the wilderness. Like Dryden in the Indian Emperour, the Puritans of the New England colonies 
viewed history through a biblical framework. It was their duty to expand the Christian world into the 
western hemisphere. American studies scholar Sacvan Bercovitch writes, “By definition, the errand 
meant progress. It implied a teleology reaching from Genesis to the Apocalypse. As a community on an 
errand, New England was a movement from sacred past to sacred future” (34). The same thematic 
elements appear in The Indian Queen and The Indian Emperour from “The Fall” at the outset of the 
drama to Montezuma’s death. Redemption has not yet been enacted in Dryden’s play, there is a state of 
unfulfillment which aligns with Bercovitch’s claim that the Puritan errand “was by definition a state of 
unfulfillment” (34). All these scenes in Dryden’s two-part drama of the conquest of Mexico act together 
to point to a European religious history intent on justifying the importance of converting the entire 
globe to Christianity. 

From a slightly different perspective, John Milton’s epic, Paradise Lost (1667), also connects the 
Genesis 1-3 to the conversation on colonialism. Since both Milton’s epic and Dryden’s play were first 
made public in the 1660s, many of their viewpoints on imperialism coincide in different ways. In the 
epic, the very concept of Satan’s journey from Pandemonium to the New World reflects European 
colonization of the seventeenth century. For example, Satan speaks of the New World for humankind as 
“a place of pure bliss / In the purlieus of heaven, and therein plac’d / A race of upstart creatures” (II 832- 
834). These lines resemble seventeenth century era descriptions recorded of the natural landscape in 
the Americas populated by the indigenous people. Roger Martin contends that Satan’s city of 
Pandemonium in many ways reflects the descriptions of Montezuma’s Tenochtitlan (322). However, JP 
Conlan claims that Paradise Lost is an anti-lmperial epic, thus associating Satan with all European 
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colonizers. This is perhaps most notable in Book XII, when the archangel Michael relays to Adam the 
horrors to come due to The Fall by telling him the accounts of Cain and Abel, the Great Flood, and the 
Tower of Babel. The first man’s lament about the Tower of Babel especially connects to the European 
imperialism of the seventeenth century. Adam laments: 


O execrable son, so to aspire 

Above his brethren, to himself assuming 

Authority usurp’d, from God not given: 

He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl 

Dominion absolute; that right we hold 

By his donation; but man over men 

He made not Lord: such title to himself 

Reserving, human left from human free. (XII 64-71) 


This passage, along with many others, relates in various ways to the imperialism occurring in the 
seventeenth century. While humankind does have dominion over the animal kingdom according to 
Christian theology, only unjust violence and bloodshed will occur when humans attempt to conquer 
other humans. 

Many writers used the Edenic trope in reference to America for various reasons. In Paradise Lost, it is 
mostly anti-colonial as Milton likens Satan’s journey to European conquest and empire. Despite this anti- 
imperial argument that Conlan asserts, he quickly notes that “Milton concedes, successful voyages— 
whether Satanic or colonial—however evil they may be, are still Providential. As God permitted them to 
occur, such voyages do fit into God’s plan” (38). This is most evident in Book III of the epic when Milton 
addresses Protestant theology in the voice of God, attempting to explain theological conceptions of free 
will, omnipotence, and the existence of evil in the world (Ill 80-134). This portion of Book III, and really 
Paradise Lost as a whole, serves as a theodicy meant to position The Fall within the providential will— 
however successful Milton’s attempt at this justification is beside the point in this context. Milton’s epic 
coincides with Dryden’s The Indian Emperour in that both view human history from Satan’s infiltration of 
paradise to the colonization of the Americas as an act of providence, whether it leads to good or evil. In 
both texts, The Fall, however evil it seems, acts as the impetus to bring about or at least point to the 
need for redemption. 

The belief that colonization was an act of providence in works like The Indian Emperour transposed a 
Christian perspective on a world barely exposed to Protestantism, effectively muting the indigenous 
people in America. This massive disconnect between worlds is performed immediately upon the opening 
curtain of The Indian Emperour. When the Spanish first arrive on the shores of Mexico, the trio of 
conquistadores discusses the “new happy Climate” on which they have been thrown (I. i 1). In speaking 
of this ‘New World’ Vasquez claims, 


As if this Infant world, yet un-array’d 

Naked and bare, in Natures Lap were laid. 

No useful Arts have yet found footing here; 

But all untaught and salvage does appear. (I. i 7-10) 


Cortés, the leader of the expedition, quickly corrects Vasquez’s claim. He responds: 


Wild and untaught are Terms which we alone 
Invent, for fashions differing from our own: 

For all their Customs are by Nature Wrought, 

But we, by Art, unteach what Nature taught. (11-14) 
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Not only does this immediately alert the audience to Cortés’s apparent tolerance, but it also reveals 
that Dryden was intent on building “dialogues evoking the simplicity and innocence of Indians against 
the cruelty and avarice of Europeans” (Ellingson 38). At the same time, however, Ayanna Thompson 
points out that this opening scene clearly demonstrates their inability to construct the American 
continents in relation to Europe (88). Cortés’s response to Vasquez “provides an explicit meta- 
commentary on the difficulties they are having both conceptualizing and constructing the New World 
linguistically” (Thompson 89). For Europeans, constructing an image of the western hemisphere was a 
challenge, and many ended up superimposing their own cultural, religious, and linguistic frameworks on 
this land and its people. Not only is this the case with the conquistadores of the play, but it is also so 
with John Dryden himself. Diana Taylor provides a vivid example of this in her article “Scenes of 
Cognition: Performance and Conquest” (2004). After summarizing the Amerindian perception of 
performance where “beliefs were rendered visible as acts,” Taylor illustrates how Spanish colonists and 
friars deconstructed the natives’ own performance-based culture by creating their own set of dramas 
(364). She explains, “The plays developed by the friars and acted by the native peoples set out to 
maintain native performance forms while transforming the content. Even though they were performed 
in native languages and looked familiar—staged with thousands of flowers, arches, artfully created 
landscapes, and fabulous stagecraft—the worldviews were radically different” (369). 

This is undoubtedly the case in The Indian Emperour with the conquistadores even signaling to this 
issue at the very beginning of the play. The primary difficulty with colonial discourse is this wide 
disconnect between two very distinct cultures. Indigenous culture possessed its own set of beliefs and 
values which were essentially muted by European colonial discourse intent on applying Christian 
theology to the New World. 


Continuities in Enlightenment Thought 

Enlightenment thought attempted to bridge this gap between the ‘old’ and the ‘new.’ While 
European philosophers generally accepted Enlightenment discourse on colonialism, it was no less 
successful than the religious frameworks placed on the Americas in Dryden’s play and other texts 
concerned with conquest. In an age of monarchical suspicion, philosophers like Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(1761) were known for critiquing European society and government. One way he conducted this was 
through juxtaposing the nature of the Americas or any place considered a part of the ‘New World’ with 
societal structures of Europe. The civilizations of Europe once occupied the same natural condition as 
those claimed of the cultures in the Americas. From this line of thought, Rousseau claims, “there is 
hardly any inequality in the state of nature, all the inequality which now prevails owes its strength and 
growth to the development of our faculties and the advance of the human mind, and becomes at last 
permanent and legitimate by the establishment of property and laws” (182). In Rousseau’s argument, 
the state of nature is best exemplified in the ‘less civilized’ places in the world—so, anywhere that is not 
Europe. Just as Dryden routinely returns to native innocence in concurrence with the biblical account of 
The Fall, Rousseau also utilizes this imagery to argue his own position. Though Dryden’s own colonial 
conceptions coincide with Rousseau at first, the two diverge in different ways. Whereas Dryden suggests 
the need for a responsible society to colonize America, Rousseau contends that this natural aspect of 
the ‘New World’ will always be advantageous to that of ‘civil society.’ Accordingly, through nature, “men 
would acquire a robust and almost unalterable constitution” (Rousseau 19). In this way, the imagined 
natural world of the Americas can contribute to colonial success through the way it reinforces a person’s 
ability to reconnect with the natural, uncorrupted world. Successful colonization becomes an immersive 
experience where individuals should attempt to embrace the natural world available to them in the 
Americas. 
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Though Jean-Jacques Rousseau perceived this progression from nature to civilization as something 
inevitable, certain aspects of colonial discourse sought to rediscover this natural condition to bring forth 
a better society. Even though Dryden’s play was originally performed well before Rousseau’s lifetime, 
something like this philosophical framework is transpiring in The Indian Emperour. The heroic figure in a 
play termed a “heroic drama” is the likely catalyst for this process of rediscovery. Various scholars have 
attempted to identify the hero of The Indian Emperour. Some claim Montezuma or Cortés, but Ayanna 
Thompson provides the most valid argument. From her own viewpoint, the English audience acts as the 
hero of the play despite their absence in the performance itself. She claims that Dryden and his 
audience “become the heroic, and, of course, the heroic becomes codified as essentially English through 
the establishment of the white/right gaze” (Thompson 76). This heroism is wholly constructed in the 
texts bookending the performance itself—the prologue, epilogue, and the dedicatory letter written to 
the Duchess of Monmouth. Thompson notes that the dedication in particular frames English heroism in 
both the audience and the author. For example, Dryden writes to the Duchess, “under your Patronage 
Montezuma hopes he is more safe than in his Native Indies: and therefore comes to throw himself at 
your graces feet” (25). This very phrase suggests Montezuma requires some level of protection that only 
an English noble can provide. Dryden continues, “[Montezuma] begs only that when he shall relate his 
sufferings, you will consider he is an Indian Prince, and not expect any other Eloquence from his 
simplicity, then that, with which his griefs have furnished him. His story is, perhaps the greatest, which 
was ever represented in a Poem of this nature” (25). 

Through this dedication, Dryden esteems Montezuma but still places him as one subservient to 
English nobility and in need of protection. Gondlez-Trevifio notes that indigenous characters, both on 
the stage and in actual interactions with the English, were “designed to make them appear magnificent, 
but inferior and subservient” (114). The Indian Emperour enacts this paradoxical state of magnificence 
and inferiority through the pretexts of the drama itself. By doing this, Dryden effectively places the 
image of the hero on the English audience and himself rather than any character in the play. As 
Thompson argues, this construction “provides instructions for the English to substitute their wit and 
judgment for the purported Spanish heroism. By literally rewriting history, Dryden creates a space in 
which the English conquer by their social graces” (96). Not only is it English responsibility to protect the 
indigenous people through pity, but they are now labeled as the heroes of Dryden’s own nationalistic 
‘New World’ creation. 


The Hero of The Indian Emperour 

This leads us to the question of Cortés’s own identity in the play. Many critics suggest Cortés serves 
as a stand-in for “English-ness” in this drama. Yet, he is still associated with the brutality of Spanish 
conquest. In the dedicatory epistle to this heroic drama, Dryden writes, “I have neither wholly follow’d 
the truth of the History nor altogether left it: but have taken all the liberty of a Poet, to adde, alter, or 
diminish” (25). This is certainly the case when one looks at the historical Hernan Cortés. According to the 
historian Reséndez, Cortés’s entire mission to Mexico started when he defied the Spanish governor of 
Cuba’s orders (16). Though Dryden characterizes the conquistador as noble and virtuous, Ayanna 
Thompson argues that Cortés is complicit in the colonial violence depicted in the play (92). Besides the 
fact that the historical Hernan Cortés is anything but heroic, John Dryden imagines his character as the 
in-between for Spanish baseness and English virtue. Therefore, his Spanish nationality acts as the main 
drawback to his potential to embody the heroic. As Armistead mentions, “Cortés himself clings to a 
higher vision despite the pull downward of his nation” (31). By placing this conquistador in the drama, 
Dryden demonstrates that both nationality and integrity are necessary facets to successful colonization. 
The best example of Cortés’s own shortcomings occurs at the very end of the play when he discusses 
the aftermath of the Spanish-Aztec battle with the defeated Montezuma. Cortés tells Montezuma to 
“speak not such dismal words as wound my Ear” when the dethroned emperor considers death as his 
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only option (V. ii 220). The virtuous conquistador believes that he can find a way to restore some of 
what the emperor lost due to the battle. In response, Montezuma says, 


Name life no more; 

‘Tis now a Torture worse than all | bore: 

l’le not be brib’d to suffer Life, but dye 

In spight of your mistaken Clemency. 

| was your Slave, and | was us’d like one; 

The Shame continues when the Pain is gone. (V. ii 228-233) 


Shortly after this sorrowful speech, Montezuma commits suicide, showing the audience how Cortés’s 
choice to conquer Tenochtitlan led to the Indian Emperor’s ultimate demise. Thompson contends that 
Montezuma’s speech unveils the fact that “there are no differences between Cortés, Pizarro, and the 
Christian Priest” (92). While Cortés is shown to be noble and virtuous throughout the drama, his actions 
usher in the same consequences as those already set forth by the Spanish villains. 

Dryden’s combination of national and natural identity diverges from Rousseau’s assertion that 
society corrupts and “people in their natural state are fundamentally good” (Buckingham 158). In The 
Indian Emperour, it is only Spanish or non-Protestant society that causes corruption. By extension, the 
Mesoamerican society of Montezuma, though noble in many regards, is corrupted partially by conquest 
but also due to their own ‘fallen state’ detailed in the prologue of The Indian Queen. By beckoning to the 
English audience, Dryden exhibits his nation’s eagerness “to stress the way in which their nation was 
unique” (Wilson 5). This cultural uniqueness is one based on superiority to both the Spanish 
conquistadores and the Aztecs of Mexico. Contrary to Rousseau’s belief that “the laws imposed by 
society condemn [humanity] to a life ‘in chains,’” Dryden’s play distinguishes England as the exception to 
this later philosophical framework (Buckingham 158). The irony, of course, lies in the fact that Dryden 
would later convert to Catholicism despite the general disdain for the religion in England towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. Again, Rousseau’s treatise on the inequality of humankind was 
published years after The Indian Emperour, but comparing the discourse in the two texts presents the 
connections and progression of European colonialist thought. 

By establishing Cortés as one who is not the hero of the drama, The Indian Emperour ends with a 
vacuum; no one has taken up the mantle where the conquistador has failed. For instance, Guyomar and 
Alibech leave Mexico as exiles of their own territory. Guyomar describes their place of exile as one of 
“Thin herbage in the Plains, and Fruitless Fields, / The Sand no Gold, the Mine no Silver yields” (V. ii 370- 
371). In this place, Guyomar confides, “No Spaniards will that Colony destroy,” hinting at the lust for 
wealth that seems a quintessential trait of the conquistadores (V. ii 373). To this plan of exile, Cortés 
responds with the final lines of the play: 


First your Great Father’s Funeral Pomp provide: 

That done, in Peace your Generous Exiles guide; 

While | loud thanks pay to the powers above, 

Thus doubly Blest, with Conquest, and with Love. (376-379) 


The ending of The Indian Emperour is not heroic whatsoever. The honorable characters face almost 
utter ruin—Montezuma dies and Guyomar must flee to exile with Alibech. Additionally, Almeria 
attempts to murder Cydaria before killing herself, and Odmar dies because of his betrayal. All of this 
occurs because of Cortés’s conquest in the ‘New World,’ and the play ends with a sense of 
dissatisfaction. While it may be considered that this dissatisfaction is a result of a twenty-first century 
reading of the text, Ayanna Thompson contends that this was Dryden’s intention with his seventeenth 
century audience. By ending the play in this fashion, the heroism “resides in the master playwright who 
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constructs the tale and the cultured English audience who receive the tale” (Thompson 94). This sense 
of dissatisfaction upon the curtain fall is “a substitute for heroism” (Thompson 94). Through this, Dryden 
signifies that the English are the only colonizers capable of responsible conquest in the ‘New World’ 
because of their tolerance and sympathy to indigenous plight. Yet, the English did not, nor ever would, 
physically rule the colonies of Mesoamerica at any point in the centuries spanning the colonial age. 
Therefore, this concept serves as the foundation for colonial discourse interested in producing a figure 
deemed “the worthy colonizer” and subsequently the necessary replacement of the indigenous people. 


Ideas of Colonial Succession in European Texts on the Americas 

This idea of the worthy replacement continually appears throughout colonial discourse, especially in 
North American literature. Whereas Dryden illustrates an intermediate replacement in Cortés and a 
mere cultural conquest with the English audience, later texts expand this notion by positioning 
successors in the physical space of the Americas. Characters like Natty Bumppo from James Fenimore 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking Novels, Hugh Glass from The Revenant novel and film, and the legendary 
figure of Daniel Boone all extend the necessary replacement trope in European-American colonial 
discourse. Bridget Orr reasons that many colonial texts characterize the cultures of America as one of 
“primitive religion, adherence to the law of nature and pre-state political practices that anticipate, if 
they do not fully coincide with, Revolution principles” (124). Hence, the indigenous world acts as a 
precursor to an idealized American society founded through colonization. In Dryden’s play, the primary 
method to display native ‘primitivity’ is through human sacrifice. In Act |, Scene Il, the High Priest refers 
to this practice before Montezuma or any of the other indigenous characters are introduced. The priest 
pronounces, 


The Incense is upon the Alter plac’d 

The bloody Sacrifice already past. 

Five hundred Captives saw the rising Sun, 

Who lost their light ere half the race was run. (I. ii 4-7) 


By placing human sacrifice at the forefront of the drama, the audience of the play is forced to view 
Montezuma and his subjects through this lens of ‘barbarity’ without any sort of contextualization 
explaining this important religious practice. This technique affixes itself with Sharae Deckard’s 
suggestion that “the European imagination of a paradisal Nueva Espafia would be continually disturbed 
by memories of the allegedly ‘infernal’ Aztecs” (31). Just as The Indian Emperour illustrates Spanish 
inferiority, it also attempts to primitivize the Mesoamericans. The dual scenes of torture at the 
beginning and the end of the play connote the primordial nature of the indigenous on one hand and the 
base temperament of the Spanish on the other. From Ayanna Thompson’s configuration, the English 
audience is then constructed as the better combination of both (97). They have the virtue that the 
Spanish lack, and they can also develop the nobility derivative of the American natural world. In other 
words, Dryden identifies the English colonist as the figure who can effectively ‘civilize’ the ‘New World’ 
by first learning the noble nature of the American landscape. 

This thematic element has been touched on in greater detail by Americanists and literary critics 
interested in the colonial discourse of this period. Richard Slotkin, in Regeneration through Violence 
(1973), explicates the method through which early European-Americans sought to develop a mythic 
hero representative of their own experience. Accordingly, the existence of the native plays an integral 
role in the mythic formation. Slotkin contends that indigenous characters in literature appear “as a 
representative of the kind of heroism that natural, uncultivated, American man is capable of” (189). This 
representation is also evident in The Indian Emperour when Montezuma becomes a mouthpiece for 
English Protestantism in Act |, Scene Il. Discussing the prospect of religion and monarchical sovereignty 
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with the Spanish conquistadores, Montezuma continually rebukes their attempts to claim their own king 
as a sovereign lord. Montezuma asks, “by what right pretends your King to be / This Soveraign Lord of all 
the World, and me?” (I. ii 280-281). Pizarro claims that the priest of Spain “who represents on Earth the 
pow’r of Heaven” grants the Spanish with the right to conquer Mexico (283). Montezuma, always a step 
ahead the Spanish from a rhetorical standpoint, counters this claims by saying: 


Ill does he represent the powers above, 

Who nourishes debate not Preaches love; 
Besides what greater folly can be shown? 

He gives another what is not his own. (285-288) 


Montezuma fulfills a heroic role that the worthy colonizer figure, in this case the English, will one day 
supersede. As Slotkin writes, “Even though the Indian is consistently portrayed as inferior to whites, his 
presence remains necessary to the revelation of the heroic stature of the Anglo-American hero” (189). 
This also appears in the dedicatory epistle where, as mentioned before, Dryden assumes the character 
of Montezuma will be safe under the patronage of the Duchess of Monmouth (25). In this way, the 
English hero is realized by protecting and pitying the plight of the Aztec people. Elements of this heroic 
realization thoroughly permeate colonial discourse in American literature. The most famous example, 
perhaps, is Natty Bumppo’s relationship with his Mohican counterpart, Chingachgook, in The Last of the 
Mohicans (1826). Cooper characterizes the Anglo-American protagonist as “a good deal touched at the 
calm suffering of his companion,” as the Mohican details the tragic extinction of his tribe (26). Dryden’s 
English audience in his heroic drama mirrors these later colonizer-heroes. 

Dryden’s play functions as a seed of colonial discourse that would later spread and take root in 
literary texts that attempted to justify colonization and form mythic depictions of the Americas. The 
Indian Emperour accentuates the empty space where a ‘worthy colonizer’ must fill to successfully 
conquer and replace the indigenous peoples of the Americas. In her influential text, The Lay of the Land 
(1975), Annette Kolodny focuses on these frontier heroes as the locus of colonialist expansion in the 
New World. She claims that authors like James Fenimore Cooper realized “that the human social 
community, in its various forms, could not maintain a pastoral harmony” (Kolodny 114). As a result, the 
American novelist, and many other writers at the time, developed an archetypal figure who “alone 
[could] enjoy the darkened forest recesses without threatening to become either destructive or 
intrusive” (Kolodny 89). Aspects of Dryden’s portrayal of both Spain and England in The Indian Emperour 
coincide with Kolodny’s argument. Cortés and the Spanish fail to maintain the idyllic state of the nature 
in Mexico, tainting it with corrupt violence and bloodshed. As is evident by now, this failure signifies the 
necessity for a superior (English) figure to supplant them in their colonial ventures. Thus, there is a clear 
progression in colonial discourse from the time of John Dryden to the ‘Manifest Destiny’ of the United 
States. 

In later constructions, this replacement figure never resides within the ‘civilized’ regions of the 
American continent. On the contrary, this figure occupies a “scene on the very brink of time” where they 
may live in direct relation to the indigenous people in the uncolonized lands of America or the frontier 
(Lewis 99). In this space, such a figure essentially acts as the symbolic conduit through which the natural 
wilderness can be conquered and ‘civilized.’ This ideology of progression is apparent in both religious 
and philosophical frameworks that address imperialism to some degree. Notably, Slotkin claims that this 
belief is evident in the Jeffersonian view of natural law where “civilization [is] the inevitable product of 
natural law, the realization of its inherent purpose or design” (301). Indeed, this notion would continue 
well into the nineteenth century when the historian Frederick Jackson Tuner delivered his famous 
“Frontier Thesis” at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. In his paper, Turner writes: 
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The peculiarity of the American institution is, the fact that they have been compelled to adapt themselves 
to the changes of an expanding people—to the changes involved in crossing a continent, in winning a 
wilderness, and in developing at each area of this progress out of the primitive economic and political 
conditions of the frontier into the complexity of city life. (1-2) 


The Turner Thesis is similar in its exceptionalism to John Dryden’s portrayal of his English audience in 
The Indian Emperour. Writing about the constructions of wilderness and frontier in American thought, 
William Cronon suggests that Turner’s ideas embody the “academic statement of this myth” that “had 
been part of American cultural traditions for well over a century” (13). Turner’s Thesis even echoes ideas 
and attitudes evident in earlier colonial discourse, including The Indian Emperour and other European 
texts. This idea is deeply nationalistic, and, as Cronon points out, the “wild country became a place not 
just of religious redemption but of national renewal, the quintessential location for experiencing what it 
meant to be American” (13). Whereas later pro-colonial fiction locates and explores the livelihood of 
this archetypal frontier figure through which European civilization may expand, John Dryden’s play 
stands at a precipice of a colonial myth, identifying the need for a figure deemed “the worthy colonizer.” 


Conclusion 

Overall, Dryden’s play participates in colonial discourse in a variety of ways that have extended even 
into this present moment. While it is by no means the originator of such European discussions revolving 
around the ‘New World,’ it does display ideas of imperialism foundational to later literary texts 
interested in similar themes. From transposing religious worldviews on the American continent to 
juxtaposing the ‘old’ world with the ‘new,’ each of these conceptualizations has developed throughout 
time, erasing indigenous culture as it has advanced. Central to this specific aspect of discourse across 
the centuries of colonization and expansion is the European figure of colonial heroism. Dryden points to 
this archetypal figure by detailing the shortcomings of the indigenous and Spanish alike. In later literary 
texts, this heroic figure plays a predominant role in colonialism by adapting to the natural law of the 
Americas while also bringing forth European civilization. Hence, in Dryden’s work, the mythic figure of 
colonialism has not yet arrived. By the time North American narratives are being produced and 
published in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a mythic hero of the ‘frontier’ exists on the 
forefront of the push to the west. By looking at the texts that influenced John Dryden’s creation of The 
Indian Emperour, one can then follow the progression of these colonial ideas to formulate a timeline or 
chronology of progression for the mythic frameworks of European imperialism. In doing this, we can see 
just how damaging this discourse has been to those American cultures that were muted, erased, or 
dehumanized for the purpose of European ‘progress.’ It also allows us to locate where our own 
perspectives may be informed by the colonial discourse from centuries past. Identifying the influence of 
the European colonial imagination in history, literature, and culture that still exists today is the first 
necessary step to recover what was lost to the hands of imperialism. 
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